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In tin second ham or Tin: 8ru century, wc find in the 
Brahmi alphabet of North Western India a distinct development of 
a new alphabet which, though agreeing in many respects with that 
used in the cpigraphic and literary records of the 6th and the 7th 
centuries, including the famous Gilgit Mansuscripts. she ws several 
essential differences in the forms of several characteis. This 
alphabet is known as the &aruda alphabet. T hough an alphabet 
of Kashmir par excellence , the Sarada has remained for several 
centuries a popular script of an extensive area ol North Western 
India including Gaudhnra or the north-western part of West 
Pakistan, La lakh, Jammu, Himachal Pradesh. Punjab and Delhi. 
Nothing is known for certain with regard to the origin of the 
name of the alphabet, but ibis much is certain that it must have 
originated in Kashmir which, from earliest times, has been the 
principal seat of Sarndii or the goddess of learning and has been 
named after her as ^arada-mandala or Sarada-pitha. 

The earliest known record in which the 3arada characters 
appear for the first lime is a stone slab inscription discovered at 
the village Hund in the Attock district of West Pakistan. 1 It is 
dated in Sam 168 which according to D. R. Salmi refers to the 
Harsha era and corresponds to 774 a. d. s On the basis of this 
inscription, the earliest use ol the Sarada alphabet may be dated 
about 750 a.it I he alphabet continued to be used in Himachal 
Pradesh and Punjab up to the 13th century when it was replaced 
by its descendant the Devasesha which in turn gave rise to the 
modern alphabets ol Gurmukhi ard Takari In Kashmir, how¬ 
ever, its use continues to this day though it is confined to the 
older generation of the priestly class. 
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Considering the extent of the region over which the 3arada { 
alphabet remained in use for a long time, the number of Sarada • 
epigraphic records discovered so far is by no means very large. 

In all 98 inscriptions have been discovered so far, 12 in North 
Western Pakistan, 35 in Kashmir, 6 in ‘Jammu, 5 in Ladakh, 36 
in Chamba, 3 in Kangra and I in Haryana. 

On the basis of the £>a’rada characters used in these records 
three successive stages of development of the fifuirda alphabet can 
easily be discerned. The earliest phase is represented by the 
inscriptions and the coins of8ih to 10th centuries, the 2nd by 
those ol the llth-14th centuries and the thud and the final by the 
epigraphic and the literary record* of the Mill and the subsequent 
centuries. 

While the use of the £>uTada alphabet in the inscriptions dates 
from the latter half of the 8th century a. d., its use in the manus¬ 
cripts, however, is not known until the I 2il» century a d , when we 
find it first used in a manuscript discovered from the village Baklis- | 
hali in Peshawar district of West-Pakistan a . The manuscript j 
which contains an important work on Mathematics bears no dale i 
but onpalaeograpiiic grounds it can be assigned to the 1 2th century, r 

We may now make a brief mention of some important 
arada records of Kashmir and see what light they throw on 
the contemporary political and social conditions. 

The two earliest arada epigraphic records discovered in 
Kashmir so far belong to the reign of* Queen Didda. One of them 
is incised on the base of an image of the Bodhisattva Padmapa^i, I 
preserved in the S. P. S. Museum, Srinagar and the other is j 
engraved on a stone slab discovered from a private house in 
Srinagar and now lying in the Lahore Museum. 4 The former, 
which is dated in the year 65 in the reign of Queen Didda, records 
the consecration of a religious gift consisting of the image itself by 
a son of Rajanaka Bhima and the latter, dated in the year 68, men- 
tions a certain individual Dharmarika who gladdened his mother 
by charitable diggings (probably of wells, tanks etc.) and dedicated 
some charitable work, the nature of which is not traceable in the 
record, the text being lost at this place, to perpetuate her mem- 
mory. The dales of the inscriptions probably refer to the 
Laukika era and correspond respectively to 989 and 992 a d. i 

i 


Both these dates fall well within the reign ol Queen Didda and 
thus attest to the correctness of Kalhaija's chronology. 

The point of some historical importance in the two 
reeoids is the muitum ul Queen Didda with the masculine 
epithets, ol Jew and ntjun. I hese epithets for the Queen sound 
lather queer hut they would show how she was looked upon 
by tlie people ol her limes more as a powerful king than as a 
meic queen apparently because ol her energy, political acu¬ 
men and essentially masculine trails of character which ena¬ 
bled her to rule over Kashmir with firmness for more than 
hall a century in very troubled limes. 

liie two inscriptions, lurthcr, present a glaring picture 
ol the religious loleiance as practised m ancient Kashmir. 
While the one which contains an invocation of Lord Vishiju 
in the oeginniug u tics'.;* to the nourishing state of Vaishijavism 
in the valley in the hull century, the other furnishes evidence 
ol the nourishing condition of Buddhism in the valley about 
the same time. The predominant Brahmanic faith, however, 
appeals to have exercised great inlluenee on the contemporary 
Buddhist religion. An evidence to this elfeet is furnished by 
the image oi the Bodhisattva Pudniapajji refened to above 
which represents the Bodhisattva as wealing a sacred thread 
io the fashion of the Brahmanas. 

lllii DACCIIAN SlONL 1 NSl’Kl l r l ]( >N Ol AN A NT A 1)1. V A .* 

Our next inscription in date belongs to the reign of 
Nantadeva. h is incised on a big hard-grained granite boul¬ 
der which was discovered by R.C. Kak at Dacchan near 
Kishtwar. it is dated in the year 12 in the reign of Sri 
Nantadeva. This king appears to be identical with the king 
Atlanta who ruled Kashmir from -1028 to 1063 a. D. The year 
12. presumably of the Laukika era, corresponds to 1036 a.d. 
which well falls within the reign of the king. The inscrip¬ 
tion doct not provide any details about the king except the 
bare mention of his name. The lindspot of the inscription 
would, however, show that Kishtwar lay within his empire. 
This seems all the more likely since Ananla’s conquest of 
Chamba and Vallapuru recounted by Kalha^a 0 could not have 
been effected without tlu* picviou.s possession of Kishtwar 
which lay on the direct loutc to it. 
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This brief record is specially important, as it furnishes 
evidence of the common man’s active participation in 
the works of public utility even in the remote corners ol 
ancient Kashmir. We learn that an individual named Mahima- 
gupta constructed a bridge lor the good ol the people obvi¬ 
ously at Dacchan where the inscribed stone was found. 1 he 
official who designed the bridge bore the designation hciniui- 
pati and is probably the same as Navcilutnnupiiti commonly met 
with in inscriptions and signifying an olhccr in charge ol 
new constructions. In our case, he was probably an over¬ 
seer or mistri to whom tlie execution ol the construction 
of the bridge was entrusted, 

S.P.S. MUSEUM AND ARIGOM STONE INSC’Kll'I iON.S Ol JAYASIMHA 

Our next inscription from Kashmir belongs to the icign ol 
king Jayasimha. It is preserved in the S. I\ S. Museum, Srinagar, 
and is dated in the year 25 which when referred to the Laukika 
era corresponds to 1149 a. i>. The epigraph records the 
re-consecration probably of some image or religious instiluiiuii 
by the son of a certain Bhattagovinda. 

Except the bare mention of Jayasimha, the inscription docs 
not furnish any information of historical importance about 
him. He, however, seems to be identical with the king Simha 
mentioned in our next important inscription, viz. the Arigoru 
stone slab inscription of the (Laukika) year 73 corresponding to 
1197 a, D. 7 which contains the interesting information of the 
latter having burnt a wooden shrine constructed by a certain 
Ramadeva to house an image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitei- 
vara near Gange£vara temple. The identification seems all the 
more plausible since the burning of Arigom (ancient Ha^igrama) 
in Jayasimha’s reign is also referred to by Kalhanawho attributes 
the burning of the town to Jayasimha’s powerful minister Sujji. 
It would seem that the shrine was burnt dow n along with the 
village itself. 

For the history of religion in Kashmir, the Arigom 
inscription, now lying in the S. P. S. Museum, Srinagar, 
is particularly important as it lunrnishes evidence ol the continued 
flourishing state of Buddhism in the valley even as late as the end 
of the 12th century. From this inscription, as also from that of the 
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reign of Queen Didda discussed above and of the reign of Raja- 
deva to be discussed below, we learn that the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, which first introduced the concept of B5dhisattva in the 
Buddhist faith, had a great following in the Valley in the 10th and 
the subsequent centuries and that the worship ol Bodhisattvas 
was prevalent. This is particularly significant since Kashmir hud 
remained for long a great stronghold ol the Sarvastivadins 
and the Vaibhashikas. 

Again, this well preserved epigraph fiom Arigom contains an 
interesting information about the natuie ol the building material 
used in tlie valley in the 12th century. We learn that both wood 
and burnt bricks were used for aicliitcuurul purposes for it is 
stated in the inscription that a certain Ramadeva constructed a 
shrine of burnt bricks in place ol the wooden one W'hich was 
burnt by the king Simha, i. c. Jayasimha. 

TAPAR STONE INSCRIPTION Ol PARAMANDADliVA 

Our next inscription, incised on a huge stone lintel discovered 
from Tapar (ancient Pralapapura) and now preserved in the 
S. I\ S. Museum, records the consecration of something not 
recorded in the inscription but probably of an image or temple 
of which the huge inscribed lintel formed a part, by a certain 
Gaga, son of Jagaraja in the year 33, on the 15th day of the 
bright fortnight of Ashatfha in the reign of Paramaitf adeva. 

The mention of Paramai^adeva as the ruling prince is of 
interest as the king of this name does not figure in the known list 
of the Kashmir rulers. The identification of Parama$£adeva, as 
such, presents some difficulty. Since the characters of this inscrip¬ 
tion agree with those of the Arigom stone slab inscription of 
1197 a. d. referred to above, we may assign the inscription to the 
12th century and refer the year 33 to the Laukika era, corres¬ 
ponding to 1157 a.d. According to Jonaraja 8 the king ruling at 
that time in Kashmir was Paramaguka, the son and successor of 
of Jayasimha. It seems that Paramagtfadeva of our inscription 
is the same as Paramaijuka of Jonaraja. Kalhaga mentions 
Paramaijtfi as a son of Jaysimha and it would seem that Para- 
ma^I, Paramagdatfeva and Parama^uka signify the same 
person. 

THE BIJBEHAKA STONE INSCRIPTION OF RAJADLVA 

A brief record belonging to the reign of king Rajadeva was 
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discovered by John Marshall from the house of a Brahmin at 
Bijbehara during his tour of the valley in 1808-09. This epigraph 
merely mentions the name of Rajadeva as the ruling prince but 
does not tell anything of his reign. A brief account of his reign 
is, however, given by Jonaraja 0 who describes him as the son and 
successor of Jagadeva and as having ruled Kashmir from 
Laukika (42) 89 or 1213 a. d. to Laukika (43) 49 or 1236 a. d. 

The inscription is dated in the year 58, on the 7th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Vaiiakha. The year 58, if, as 
usual, referred to the Laukika era, coresponds to 1284 a.d. which, 
however, does not fall within the reign ot Rajadeva. Mar¬ 
shall 10 suggests that the date of the inscription should be 
referred to the Saka era which was also sometimes used in 
Kashmir. The date of the inscription would in this case 
correspond to Laukika (43) 12, VaiSakha £u. 7 which precedes 

the date of Rajadeva’s death, viz. Laukika (43) 12, 5ravaJju £u. 
11 as given by Jonaraja, by three months and four days. 

This brief epigraph which is now lying in a private house in 
Srinagar, records the consecration of Lokesvara-blnittarakaman- 
dalakam by Acharya Kamala^riya. The exact meaning of Loke^- 
vara-bhattaraka-mandalakam is doubtful. According to Vogel 11 
it may be the Tantric designation of a particular magical circle. 
The inscription in incised on a well polished square slab with 
a round disc at the top. It seems that this round disc is the 
mandalaka of the inscription. The term bhatfaraka means a 
lord and Lokesvara is the alternative form of Avalokite^vara, 
the name of a famous Bodhisatva. The entire expression would 
thus mean ‘the mandalaka consecrated in honour of lord 
AvalokiteSvara’ . It would seem that mandalaka was a cult 
object used for the worship of Bodhisattvas and that it was the 
practice among the Buddhists of Kashmir to consecrate the same 
with the aim of earning spritual merit. 

TIIH KOTIIIUR INSCRIPTION OP SHIHAU-U-DIN 

Our next important but unfortunately badly damaged ins¬ 
cription was discovered from a well at Kotiher, ancient Kaptesvara 
in the Anantnag district and is now lying in the Srinagar 
museum. It is incised on an oblong stone slab the 
right hand lower corner of which is broken leading 
to the loss of a good portion of the inscription. The epigraph 
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\ begins with an invocation of Lord Gaijefia, the remover of $11 
} obstacles and records the construction of some charitable 
( work, probably a well by certain lady named Jodha. By far 
the most important portion of the inscription is that which con¬ 
tains a eulogy ofShihnlvud-Din who was the ruling king when the 
inscription was put up. This eulogy, though purely conven¬ 
tional, is of importance as it contains some interesting facts 
about Shihab-ud-Din not known from the literary sources. 
The euology may briefly be summarised as follows: 

Tin the sacred country of Kashmir, a land of prosperity, 
rules the king of kings Sahabodena, a scion of the house of 
Paijdavas; scorched by the blazing fire of whose unrivalled 
prowess, the enemies repaired to the far off lands, whose fame, 
spotless as the lustre of the thousand moons, filled the four 
quarters, by hearing the deafening and high pitched wang of 
whose powerful bow, the enemies ran away disarranged, by 

whom was conquered the land of the Madras.”. The rest of the 

text is damaged and badly carved in incorrect Sanskrit and it 
j is dillicult to make any sense out of the preserved portion. 

I Leaving aside the conventional portion of the praise we 

notice two points in this eulogy which are important from 
historical point of view. First is the mention of Sahabodena 
or Shihab-ud-din as a scion of the Pantfava house. This apparently 
sounds queer, for a Muhammadan king could hardly claim 
descent from the Pan^avas. Kedarnath Shastri fa opines that 
the sultan took pride in being styled as a scion of the Paij^avas 
as he wanted to link himself with the ancient lunar race of India 
to justify his family’s accession to the throne of Kashmir by 
supplanting the Hindu dynasty of the valley. However, it 
seems more likely that the epithet is due to the pious wish on the 
part of the eulogiser to connect, the great contemporary ruler 
to an illustrious and celebrated Kshatriya family of the past 
simply because of his greatness and prowess and without any 
specific consideration of the taith to which the Sultan adhered. 
The second important point is Shihab-ud-Din’s victory over the 
Madras which is of great importance as the same is not mentioned 
in the Kashmir chronicles which otherwise gave detailed account 
of the victories ol the Sultan. 

The Madras are an ancient Kshatriya tribe whose history 
dates back to the Vedic times. In the Vedic literature, they 
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figure as a people who have been divided into two sections, 
viz. the Dakshi^a-Madrafy who lived in the Punjab and the 
Uttara-Madrab who probably lived, as Zimmer conjectures, in 
the land of Kashmir not distant from the Kambojas 18 . In the 
Aitreya Brahmana, u the Madras are mentioned as living 
beyond the Himalayas. In the Ashfadhyayl 13 Madra-deia or 
the land of the Madras is mentioned as a janapada or a kingdom 
along with Kamb5ja, Gandhara, etc. In the Mahabharata the 
Madras are mentioned as allies of the Kauravas and their king 
Salya figures as the commander-in-chief as the Kaurava army. 
In the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, the 
Madras are mentioned in the form of Madrakas as an autono¬ 
mous frontier tribe “giving all kinds of taxes and obeying (his) 
orders and coming to perform obeisance”. 16 


From these and several other references it seems that the 
country of the Madras lay in the Punjab. Its capital was &akala 
or modern Sialko* which stood on the bank of the Apaga stream 
i enti ed with modern Aik, a small stream which has its rise 
in the Jammu hills and flows to the north-east of Sialkot. 


Shihab-ud-Din is credited with the conquest of a large num- 

Ti e lKu- C ^ UntrieS and lOWns in the Kashmir chronicles as eg. 
a^apura, Sindhu, Gandhara, Purushavira, Hidgugosha, 

wW?I ma * >Ura * ®* iautta » _ etc * would seem that Shilab-ud-Din, 
ea t ai ^ ex . In ^ gandhara, Western Panjab and some parts of 

traverL th incl ^ing SuSarmapura or Kot Kangra, also 

or the Mad^ h-**™ . Pun ^ ab and c °nquered the Sialkot region 
or the Madra-deSa as it was called then. 


THE KHONAMUH INSCRIPTION OF ZAIN-UL-ABIDIN 

Wenent pass on loan inscription which is incised on a rectai 
" ® t0ne Sla ^ lymg at the m outh of a stream at Bhuvaneiva 
and vUit°J ah ' S,dC 1 mUe above the village of Khonamu 
HaihTt ° n u Way , t0thC P'^riitsage to the famous firtha < 
wrTtten i" ' u Vara Therecord consisting of ten lines 
beeinni ! 'Tt W,lh the exCcption of the date portion in th 
hermitage h ^ ,S T pf0Se ' h records the construction of 
the Kar ^ !„T r< ; named P5r 9 aka a ‘ Khonamofia i 

son ?>f * ZT! i 53 ° WhCn Satisara was ruled b y JayanOlabadent 
son of Sakandara, and Chindaka was the district officers 
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Khdnamd&a. It further states that at Bhuvaneia situated half 
a yojana below the shrine of god HarsheSvara, where flows the 
celestial stream, remover of all sin, there came from the castle 
of king Jayiiplda, an ascetic named GammatisOdaka td practice 
penance. Having conquered Mara of powerful darkness he 
engaged himself in meditation, wishing to attain that state of 
imperislmblcness which knows no fall, and at the proper time 
he found the way to 3iva by means of that meditution. The 
last part of the inscription mentions two individuals Katha and 
Kanathaka who stood there as witnesses and names the writer of 
the inscription as Gaggaka. 

It will be seen that the king Javandlabadena, mentioned 
as the ruling prince when the record was set up, is undoubt¬ 
edly the famous Kashmir ruler Zain-ul-abidin who ruled from 
1420 to 1470 a.d., who was the son of Sikandara, Sakandara 
of our inscription, who was the king of Kashmir from 1389 
to 1413 a.d. The Kali year 4530 corresponds to 1428 a.d. 
which would show that the hermitage was built in the eighth 
regnal year of Zain-ul-abidin. The hermitage is no longer 
extant. There is an old mosque at the site of the inscrip¬ 
tion but it cannot be said with certainty if this shrine repre¬ 
sents the ancient hermitage. 

The inscription is specially important as it contains some 
place-names like Satisara, Khonamoia ard the castle of 
Jayapitfa. Satisara, as is well-known, is the ancient name of 
Kashmir which, according to a legend told at length in the 
Nilamatapuriina, was originally a lake known as Satisara. Khdna- 
moSa is the Khonamu^a of the Rajatarahgini (i.90) which is 
the ancient name of the modern village of Khonamuha situated 
9 miles to the $a>t of Srinagar. Khonamuha is the birth place 
of the famous poet Bilhatja, author of Vikaramdnkadevacharita 
who enthusiastically sings the charms ot his home village in 
his celebrated work and describes it as situated in the vici¬ 
nity of Jayavana. modern Zcvan and as famous for its grape and 
salTron cultivation. 17 The mention of the castle of king Jaya- 
pida is of interest as it is also mentioned in the RSjata- 
rangini (tv 506) where a full legend is told in connection with 
its construction by the said king who was a grandson of the 
famous king Lalitaditya. The castle was popularly known m 
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Kalhaija’s times as ‘Abhyantara Kota' or the inner castle. Biihlcr, 
during the course of his tour of the valley in 1875, traced the 
site of the castle near the village of Andarko* situated on the 
Manasbal lake. It is mentioned by Srivara at several prices in 
his chronicle and his references together with our own would 
show that the place continued to be known in the 15th century 
as Jayapi^apura or Jayapitf a-durga, the town or castle 
founded by Jayapi^a. 

Another interesting feature of the record is the mention of 
district officer ( deiadhipati ) along with the ruling king. The 
term deiadhipati signifies the lord of deta which is a terri¬ 
torial unit commonly met with in the copp:r plate inscriptions. 
In the present case it denotes a district or a tahsil. 

PARBAT GRAVE STONE INSCKII’TON OF MOHAMMAD SHAH-1IAUI 

Our next well-known inscription is engragved on a rock in the 
cemetery surrounding the Ziarat of Baha-ud-din at Hariparbat. 
The inscription is widely known and has been referred to by 
Hultzsch, Kielhorn and also described brieily by Marshall in his 
Tour report. 18 The inscription, which is accompanied by the 
Persian inscr plion in Arabic characters, of the same content, 
comm^Tiorates the death of certain Saida Khan, son of 
Aihr.hni who fell in the battle near Jishthaludra mentioned as 
Taklua-Gahi-Sulaiman in the Persian inscription. The epi¬ 
graph is dated in the year 60, on the first day of the dark fort- 
n ight of the month of Sravaija in the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
^Muhammad Shah is undoubtedly the Muslim king of this name 
who ruled over Kashmir at chequered intervals from 1484 to 
1537 a.d. The date of the inscription corresp >nds, according to 
the calculations of Kielhorn, to Friday, 9th July, 1484 a.d. 

There can be no doubt that the battle referred to in the 
inscription is the ;ame battle which was fought at Srinagar bet¬ 
ween the Sayyids and the Kashmiri nobles in the time of the 
minor king Muhammad Shah. The date of the inscription 
coincides with the date of the termination of the battle as 
given by Srivara 10 

Saida Khan mentioned in the inscription seems to be identi¬ 
cal with Saida Khan described by £rivaia us one of the great 
soldiers who fought on the side of the Sayyids. Unfortunately 
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3rlvara gives no details about Saida Khan and the identification 
of his father Aibrahm is as such dillicult. In the Persian inscri¬ 
ption accompanying our epigraph the name given is Ibrahim 
Shah. Marshall a0 suggests that he may be identified with 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqui, king of Jaunpur (1401-1440 a.d.) who 
along with his son Saida Khan seems to have lied to kashmii 
on the annexation of Jaunpur by Bahlol Lodhi in 1474 A. d. 

The two epigraphs furnish inletesling evidence ol the 
contemporary use of the diarada and the Aiabic scripts in the 
Valley during the Muhammadan period. 

THE ZAJI NAI INSCRIPTION 

Our next interesting insuiption is the Zaji Kai inseiiption 
which was found by R.C. Kak at the southern extremity ot a 
mountain glen called Zaji Nai iuai Wadwan in the Doda district 
of Jammu. 31 It is incised on a small lime stone block now pre¬ 
served in the S. P. S. Museum. Owing to the stone being broken 
into fragments and some fiagments being lost, the exact puiport 
of the inscription is difficult to ascertain, brent the mention ot 
such phrases as usvapudunu pi'iitishtliapiiam, asvagdiaksha and 
from the occurrence of the figure ol a horse at the bottom of the 
stone block, it may be presumed that the inscription records the 
erection of a stable for the protection of horses and cows or 
cattle in general. The inscription, like the one discovered at 
Daechan referred to above, furnishes another instance of the 
ancient Kashmirian’s active interest in works of public utility. 
As is well known, the cattle were then, as at present, sent to the 
pastures at high mountain peaks tor grazing in summer. They 
were exposed to danger of being eaten up by wild animals. As 
such, the erection of a stable was a dire need which was 
fulfilled by a lay man of this remote region whose name 
is uufortunately not preserved in the epigraph. 

Before winding up this note, it may be worthwhile to men¬ 
tion the sites of other inscriptions which have been discovered 
in the Valley so far but which, being fragmentary and sket¬ 
chy in character, have not been included in the present study. 
These sites are.-Lodue, Avantipur, Bijbehara, Wular Hama, 
Marland, Digon or Kupal Mochan, Lasit^al, Parepur, Sogam, 
Uskhur and Kotisar. The inscription found at Uskhur near 
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Baramula by De Ruyter, the then headmaster of the Church 
mission School al Baramula, is now lying in the museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania in U. S. A. It is engraved on the 
upper left hand portion of a relief which bears the equestrian 
portrait of a warrior on horse back. Written in badly formed 
&arada characters I have not yet been able to decipher fully the 
inscription. 

It is also worthy of note that though Kulhuga explicitly 
states in the Rajatarahgini that he studied all types of inscrip¬ 
tions including the Vasiii-tasanas or the inscriptions record¬ 
ing grants of things chiefly of land for writing his chronicle, 
no copper-plate inscription recording the grant of land has 
come to light so far. The copper-plate inscriptions are regard¬ 
ed as mines of historical information which fact is amply 
demonstrated by the copper-plate inscriptions of Chamba which 
have provided a solid base for the reconstruction of the hist¬ 
ory of this ancient hill state from the 9th century to the 
last known ruler in an almost continuous strain. The abso¬ 
lute absence of copper-plate grants in Valley cannot but 
be severely felt by any student of Kashmir history. 
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